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be for not accepting it, are not reasons which decide a philosophical 
choice by constraining the logical undertaking, the merely theoretical 
judgment. Pluralism takes its place alongside of monism ; and who- 
ever rationally makes a choice between them, can do so only after a 
careful weighing of the advantages and disadvantages which attach 
to each; for neither can claim that its acceptance is attended by no 
difficulties, no disadvantages ; each can claim supporting reasons and 
desirable issues in our total experience. 

John E. Russell. 
Williams College. 



PRAGMATISM AND SOLIPSISM 

HOWEVER astonished were the expounders of pragmatism at 
the indictments of "subjectivism" and "solipsism" returned 
by the critics in the early days of the movement, on reflection these 
charges were not difficult to explain. In general the explanation 
was that pragmatists had assumed, prematurely, as it now ap- 
pears, that the ghost of solipsism had been laid. For more than a 
decade preceding the beginning of the pragmatic movement, philos- 
ophers, especially in America and Prance, were busy expounding the 
social character of consciousness — of the "private," "individual" 
consciousness— both in its origin and function. The outcome of this 
exposition seemed to be that the consciousness of an individual 
was not to be considered a function, or a correlate of his " organ- 
ism" or "mind" only, but that both the organism and "its" mind 
were to be thought of as arising in and belonging to a "social 
situation." 

This conception apparently was generally accepted. And this 
acceptance would seem to have warranted the assumption that 
solipsism was dead. It appeared that every one was ready to start 
with our every-day neighborly world of social intercourse and to 
regard individual consciousness as an organic function of that world. 
It seemed as if philosophy might now go on to a fruitful, detailed 
study of this social process, and might talk of consciousness, of ideas, 
needs, purposes, yea, even of "my" or "your" ideas, needs, and 
purposes without danger of solipsistic interpretations. 

At any rate, this was the supposition of pragmatists whose 
writings followed close upon these studies of the social nature of 
consciousness. They assumed that the solipsistic, windowless mon- 
adic conception of the individual was a thing of the past. But alas, 
as the returns from the critics began to come in they discovered how 
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ill they had reckoned. They found that the critics, many of whom 1 
had themselves done yeoman service in developing this social 
conception, either attached no such significance to the results 
of these investigations or refused to allow pragmatists to do so. 
It was evident that, for some of the critics, the chief value of the 
social conception of consciousness was its supposed service in clari- 
fying the conception of the relation between the finite and the 
absolute, though to pragmatists it seemed to undermine, rather than 
support that conception. For by just so much as this exposition of 
the social character of consciousness made the relation of the finite to 
the absolute conceivable, by even so much did it make it unnecessary. 
Hence the absolutist was obliged to nolle pros, his part of the case 
and to resolipsize the individual in order to preserve the necessity 
for the absolute. The dilemma was : if finite experience is such that 
the conception of the absolute is possible, it is such that the latter is 
useless ; if finite experience is such as to need the conception of the 
absolute, it is such as to make that conception impossible. 

For others, the results of these investigations into the social char- 
acter of the individual were regarded as having special value for 
ethical theory. For still others, they were just interesting psycho- 
logical "discoveries" whose logical and metaphysical consequences 
either were of no interest or were unapprciated. 

Now the pragmatist confidingly took this conception of the per- 
fectly objective and social character of consciousness at its full face 
value, with no discounts or rebates in favor either of absolutism or 
of intellectual realism, and set out to develop a logic and a meta- 
physics on that basis. Hence it seemed to him, at first, that the 
critics must be joking when they cried "solipsism." But as soon as 
it was clear that they were desperately in earnest, the pragmatist 
hastened to explain why he had put up no special guard against 
such an interpretation. Again and again he proclaimed that he had 
only accepted in good faith the social evaluation of consciousness 
which the critics had themselves, in many instances, helped to make. 
Over and over he "explained" that he had supposed this view of 
consciousness had settled forever that ideas, hypotheses, are no more 
"subjective" because they are constructed in or through individual 
minds or brains than a house is subjective because constructed by 
individuals. 

In the face of these specific, repeated, and vociferous protestations 
from pragmatists, it is difficult to comprehend how any one, without 
at least discussing this social conception of consciousness, could 

1 Cf. e. g., the contributions of Professors Royce and Baldwin to the social 
conception of the individual and the solipsistic assumptions in their criticisms 
of pragmatism. 
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blandly reiterate the solipsistic objection. And yet in the latest 
anti-pragmatist volume (Professor Pratt's "What is Pragmatism?" 
in many respects a keen and stimulating book) , this is just what has 
happened. Professor Pratt says: "It is interesting to note . . . that 
all Professor Dewey's and Professor Moore's contributions to studies 
in logical theory . . . could perfectly well have been written from 
the standpoint of solipsism— and in fact it is difficult to see how 
some of them could have been written from any other" (p. 123). 

And the wonder grows when one reads again Professor Dewey's 
explicit and, one would think, completely destructive reply to this 
same statement when it previously appeared in a "discussion" by 
Professor Pratt in this Journal (Vol. V., p. 375). In his reply, 
Professor Dewey points out that Professor Pratt's whole discussion 
is based on his conception of truth as a "correspondence" between 
an idea in "a private stream of consciousness" and "outer realities 
which never come within one's own private stream of consciousness." 
Professor Dewey then goes on to show how completely mythical such 
"a private consciousness" and "outer realities" are on his view of 
the judgment. Without even discussing this explicit and complete 
repudiation of "the private stream of consciousness," to say nothing 
of equally specific rejections by others, Professor Pratt calmly re- 
prints in his book his private-consciousness-outer-reality view of 
thought, and his charge of "solipsism," based on the attribution of 
this view to pragmatists! 

It is difficult to see how philosophy is to get forward at this rate. 
Had Professor Pratt given what he regarded as a vindication of his 
"private-consciousness" theory, he might then have appropriately 
reaffirmed his indictment, even though it precipitated the dilemma 
that in the degree to which his vindication was successful, the indict- 
ment would return upon his own view. In a foot-note (p. 123) Pro- 
fessor Pratt does quote a passage from Professor Dewey's refutation 
of the private consciousness view, but instead of dealing with this 
he drops it and goes on to answer certain questions which Professor 
Dewey had put. And these "answers" show not only that Professor 
Pratt still holds his "private-consciousness" view as if it had never 
been challenged, but that he still assumes that the pragmatist also is 
talking from this standpoint. Thus after granting that "certainly 
hypotheses and theories serve to direct observation and guide experi- 
mentation," he adds: "But the fundamental question is, how is it 
possible for them to be instruments and what is it that makes some 
successful guides, and some unsuccessful? So far as I can see, the 
pragmatist has no answer to this." But the pragmatist 's "answer" 
has been there, life-size, from the beginning. The reason Professor 
Pratt can not "see" it, is that he is still shut up, and is trying to 
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shut up the pragmatist with him, in his windowless "private con- 
sciousness." 

Before passing to the pragmatist 's answer, Professor Pratt's 
own solution should he noticed. He says: "The non-pragmatist's 
answer of course is, that hypotheses succeed in guiding experimenta- 
tion in so far as they correspond to the already existing reality which 
is their object and which they mean. ' ' 

Elsewhere Professor Pratt intimates that he finds pragmatists, as 
one might expect, somewhat naive in matters of formal logic. How 
naive he regards them may be imagined if he expected that prag- 
matists would not see that his "answer" merely shifts the problem 
from that of "guidance" to that of "correspondence" and that they 
would not ask how "correspondence" is possible on the "private- 
consciousness" view of judgment. This is the pragmatists' "prior 
and fundamental question" to the intellectual realist. And Pro- 
fessor Pratt has an answer to this (pp. 68-69), viz., that correspon- 
dence is an "ultimately simple," "irreducible," and "mysterious" 
relation, incapable of explanation, and that, therefore, the question 
"how it is possible" is "absurd." 

In passing, the pragmatist will wonder, if correspondence is so 
' ' simple " as to make the demand for explanation absurd, why ' ' guid- 
ance" should be such a burning question for which the pragmatist 
has no answer? And he might also observe, that if he has found 
no answer to the question on "guidance" up to this time, surely with 
the model of Professor Pratt's answer to the "correspondence" 
question before him he need be no longer dumb. He would have 
only to say: Guidance is an "ultimately simple" and "irreducible," 
even if "mysterious" relation. Perhaps the pragmatists' naive log- 
ical sense might suffer some misgivings that such a solution begs the 
whole problem, to say nothing of its depragmatizing tendency, but— 
that is another story. 

It is already obvious that the pragmatists' "explanation" of how 
it is possible for ideas of a "private consciousness" to be "instru- 
ments" and "guides" lies in his view of the social origin, nature, 
and function of this "private consciousness." This, of course, is 
but another way of saying that while consciousness doubtless is in 
some sense "private," it after all is not so "awfully" private. 
Surely we are all prepared to grant that however "private" con- 
sciousness may be it is somehow born of a thoroughly social, ob- 
jective world. So much I suppose would not be questioned. But 
at this point our ways of thinking begin to diverge. Some appar- 
ently believe that although the individual consciousness is born of 
our social world, it is either born blind or, as soon as it is born, it is 
cast into a solipsistic outer darkness, so dense that the possibility of 
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its ideas or hypotheses agreeing with "things" becomes indeed a 
"mystery"; and a mystery which presupposes another equally dark, 
namely, how this outcast, abandoned "private consciousness" comes 
by its hypotheses. 

Now the pragmatist, at least that "variety" of pragmatist with 
which I am acquainted, thinks of this "private consciousness" not 
only as born of, but as growing up in and, therefore, continuing all 
the while vitally and organically related to its matrix. Not only in 
its origin, but in its continued development and operation must it 
always be a function of the whole social situation of which it is 
bom. However "private" or "individual" consciousness may be, 
it is never to be regarded as wholly or merely the function of an 
individual "mind" or "soul" or of a single organism or brain. I 
have just italicized the phrase: "of a single organism or brain." 
By this I wish to emphasize the fact that much of our "biological" 
and "functional" psychology, which often speaks so patronizingly 
of the old soul-psychology, is logically just as solipsistic as the latter. 
If consciousness is wholly a function of a single organism or brain, 
how much better off are we so far as the logical problem is concerned 
than we are with consciousness a function of a single soul or mind. 

This "subcutaneous" conception of consciousness, as Professor 
Perry aptly calls it, 2 has its correlate in the equally "subcutaneous" 
and solipsistic view of the nervous system which regards it as merely 
the "coordinator" of the rest of the functions of the organism only. 
The environment, to be sure, figures dimly in the background as that 
"to" which the organism is to adjust itself, whatever this can mean. 
With this belongs also the no less solipsistic conception of the activity 
of the organism as consisting merely in a competitive "struggle for 
existence" with other organisms. 

How grotesquely inadequate these conceptions are, becomes ap- 
parent the moment we try to apply them to the concrete activity of 
a physician, a lawyer, an architect, or any other expert to whom I 
delegate the adjustment of "my" troubles. While the cure of the 
toothache, of the quarrel, of the house, is "my" problem, it is also 
and no less and at the same time "his." Conversely his effort 
is as truly and as much to adjust me as to adjust himself. His 
thinking is as literally a function of my organism as his own. 
His effort is my way of making the readjustment, which belongs 
equally to both of us. When the pragmatist, therefore, talks of 
attention and thought as arising at the point of a need for readjust- 
ment, this need must not be taken to mean the need of some one, 

J Cf. Professor Perry's very suggestive paper on "The Mind Within and 
the Mind Without," this Jotjbnal, Vol. VI., p. 169. 
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lone, marooned organism or mind only. The readjustment is always 
in and of a "social situation." 3 

Now when one fully accepts and steadily holds on to this notion 
of the social origin and function of consciousness, it ought not to be 
difficult to understand why for him the question of the possibility in 
general of ideas and hypotheses of a private consciousness serving 
as "instruments" and "guides" would not arise. From this stand- 
point the presumption is all the other way. The question might 
much more intelligently be: How ideas ever fail to guide? And 
indeed they never do fail to "guide" in some way. They are never 
absolutely impotent. They always effect some transformation. 

This brings us around again to the problem of truth and error, 
which is a question not of the complete efficiency or impotence of 
ideas, but of the kind and degree of efficacy they have. At this point 
it is clear from the amount of writing which continues from the 
standpoint of "the private stream of consciousness" that there is 
need of a return to a direct discussion of the "social-situation" con- 
ception of consciousness and of its application to the judgment— 
especially to such extremely "realistic" instances as Professor 
Pratt's "toothache" case, which he seems to regard as peculiarly 
crucial for pragmatists. This I hope to take up in another paper. 

Addison Webster Moore. 

Univebsity of Chicago. 



BE VIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Institutiones metaphysial specialis. Tomus Quartus. Theologia na- 
turalis. P. Stanislaus de Backer, S.J. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne 
& Cie. 1908. Pp. 306. 

The revival of scholastic philosophy, which sprang from the Italian 
peninsula during the latter part of the last century, begins to receive in 
our country the attention to which it is so justly entitled. Courses on 
Thomas Aquinas are now given in our leading universities. Learned 
studies on neo-Thomism are made by some of our most profound thinkers, 
such as Brother Chrysostom and Professor Royce. Our philosophical 
publications give them a hearty welcome. The interest afforded us by 
the most recent contributions to neo-scholastic literature is thus greatly 
increased by this attitude of our thinking world. 

The volume entitled " Theologia naturalis " is the fourth part of a 
complete course of scholastic philosophy entitled "Institutiones meta- 
physical specialis," the first volume of which appeared in 1899. The 
author, Stanislaus de Backer, born in 1851, entered the Society of Jesus 

* It is worth noting that it is this " subcutaneous " psychology that has 
set most of the problems for ethical theory. A large part of the theory of 
ethics seems to consist of cenceptual devices for getting around a solipsistic 
psychology, whether of the " soul " or of the " biological " type. 



